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BEFORE AND AFTER THE ARMISTICE 1 
By Glenna L. Bigelow, R.N. 

(Extracts from personal letters) 

On the last day of September, 1918, twenty of us were chosen 
for detached service in Mobile Hospital No. 9, which is composed of 
motor trucks and tents. We went to Paris for two weeks to get our 
equipment and incidentally had a wonderful time seeing many friends 
and visiting the old haunts now so horribly changed by the exigencies 
of war. We left Paris on a train of our own, comprising twenty-seven 
cars, and made a journey of four days, not that the distance was that 
great, but that military trains are slow, and waiting for orders at 
different places is long. It was an experience I would not have taken 
worlds for, though we did not have our clothes off the entire trip and 
we slept curled up, half lying, half sitting on the seats of the com- 
partment. 

On the third morning, we woke up in a field of the devastated 
region from which the Boches had been gone only ten days. Our 
route lay through this desolate country of ruined cities and villages 
where not a living creature of any kind remained, the original "No 
Man's Land," which has been in contention for four years. About 
11 o'clock on the fourth morning we went ashore, so to speak, got the 
trucks off the train, and rode the distance of a mile where, by the side 
of a town formerly of about 15,000 inhabitants but now nothing, our 
corps boys pitched the tents. The nurses have iron beds and real 
mattresses to sleep on, the officers and patients, cots, and while we 
are comfortable in that respect, our quarters are cramped as you can 
imagine. Everything we have we keep either on our beds or under 
them and envy each other when someone finds a board or a box or big 
stick for a clothes rack, or even a piece of sack cloth for a rug or bath 
mat. We have suffered, too, a great deal from the cold, — that awful, 
damp cold from living in unheated tents with little rivulets between 
the beds and sometimes no "duck boards" down the middle. We 
would sit a long time at night, thinking about it, before we had 
courage to undress, and in the daytime would wear several of every 
article of clothing we ordinarily wore. Water was very scarce; it 
was, to begin with, two blocks away in the ruined town and the days 
when we were too busy to go for it, and the corps boys were carrying 
stretchers, we either had none at all or were obliged to use over again 
what we had kept in our little rubber basins, in case of emergency, 
from the day before. 

1 Miss Bigelow is author of Liege, on the Line of March. 
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One night a terrible storm blew down a tent near us but the 
morning disclosed to our eyes, much to our delight, little wells of soft 
rain water which had collected in the folds of the collapsed canvas. 
It did not take us long to improvise a fireplace nor to find an old iron 
kettle in the ruins in which to boil the water thus provided and such 
a cleaning up and scrubbing as everybody and everything had! At 
this time there was not a home nor a peasant woman within miles and 
miles ; it was the wilderness, you know, and not even nature. 

Our little hospital is adorable, with eleven tents, each accommo- 
dating from 25 to 30 patients, a portable operating room of wood, 
steam heated from the sterilizing auto at the rear, and an X-ray room 
with its electrical auto wagon at a side door which also supplies all 
of the tents with lights at night. It is all marvelous and so complete ! 
On one side of us is a French Evacuation Hospital on the same plan as 
ours and next to that an American Evacuation Hospital — all tents — 
and one morning an American Field Hospital of 20 large brown tents 
and 40 auto ambulances came and sat right down in front of us for a 
few days, then rose up off the ground and silently rolled away. Some 
day we will do the same, as I understand that we are moving up. We 
beat the army up here, but it has passed us now, and we will soon be 
following. This place was the rail head when we arrived, but now 
they have built on. You see our patients have to ride 20 kilometres 
in ambulances to get here and when they do, they are more dead than 
alive. I have never seen such awfulness and they do die one after 
the other until it's almost more than one can bear. We have evacuated 
nearly all of our patients to-day, but the barrage has been heavy since 
noon and the beds will be full to-morrow. 

November, 1918 

Since writing about our tent hospital life in Belgium, many things 
have happened. We were ordered to move forward about 20 kilo- 
metres toward the battle line and we came up from Staden right in 
the middle of all the troops that were hurrying up to the front. That 
morning ride was one of the most impressive experiences of my life. 
The road was marked "Military Road, No Overtaking," but all of the 
companies opened right up to let our ambulances pass through. They 
gave us a hearty salute, those soldiers, thousands of them, French, 
American, English, Belgian, Indo-Chinese. They had their trains of 
supply wagons, ammunition, cannon, horses, equipment, and with a 
few peasants straggling along, you can have a slight idea of the scene 
in the cold gray haze of a Belgian winter morning. 

We passed through Roulers, which is quite a large city and is the 
place where the Kaiser was decorating some of his soldiers in the 
square when the British dropped airplane bombs on the proceeding. 
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At Iseghem, 7 kilos, the other side of Roulers, we unloaded our goods, 
namely, the hospital, which the French were good enough to bring up 
for us in 70 trucks, and set it up in the Pare alongside of a tiny river. 
We were domiciled in an old chateau belonging to a Belgian Baron. 
The Germans used this as a rail head and headquarters, so that it is 
not badly damaged. They allowed the Baron to stay for a while and 
finally sent him off so that they could ship all his furniture to the 
fatherland. There are only a few pieces left. Most of us have our 
iron field beds set up and with a Chippendale table, two Louis XVI 
chairs and an old rusty stove, you have a description of my room. But 
I am as happy as a queen, for we have plenty of wood and the little 
stove draws. 

We stayed in Iseghem ten days and then came the event that the 
world has prayed for, for months, — the Armistice. You at home 
know what the sensation was, but can you imagine the inexpressible 
delirium of the people here? Nobody but those who were working 
among the wounded boys will ever know what the feeling of relief 
and thankfulness was, to realize that that awfulness was over, prob- 
ably forever. 

We used to lie in our beds in the cold tent at Staden and listen to 
those horrible barrages at 3 o'clock in the morning; then about 10 
o'clock the ambulances would be coming in with their loads of wounded 
after a long, excruciating ride and we would work like mad all day 
and everywhere you looked was a dying man, his great, beseeching 
eyes following you around at every step. Often at night we had to 
go to bed at 6 o'clock, not even a candle or flashlight being permitted. 
Yet now that the word is received, now that the supreme moment has 
come, — something broke inside of us ; but all we could say was "The 
War is over," calmly, unemotionally. We had said all we could say 
during those dreadful months and then when the greatest thing hap- 
pened there was nothing left. The boys in the wards hardly blinked 
an eye and out in the little town, the Belgians were going on with their 
work the same as the day before. A troop of old French poilus that 
was passing down the street trudged along with the same determina- 
tion that has helped them all through the war. I fell into step with 
one dear old fellow, hoping to get him to talk, so I said, "Well, Mon- 
sieur, the war is finished." "Not altogether, perhaps," he said, "but 
at least the end is in view." He was far too clever to be taken off his 
feet at the first fireworks of the Boches and time is proving that his 
cautiousness was not exaggerated. To-day, Marechal Foch finds that 
the kamerad Boches are not too amenable. 

So that is all the enthusiasm there was outwardly, though in- 
wardly there was such a thankfulness and relief! There was no 
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demonstration in the street; the flags that were out stayed out, and 
people went on as usual. 

On the evening of November. 10, about 10 :30, just after we were 
in bed, nine air bombs exploded very near to us and we crouched down 
under the covers hoping to be spared. That ceased and we heard no 
more and the next morning, at 10, the news of the signing of the 
Armistice was received. It was never found out whether the explo- 
sions were a bona fide air raid or a premature celebration by the Eng- 
lish. 

After the Armistice the surgical patients stopped almost imme- 
diately and we began to have influenza and pneumonia cases. Ten 
days later we had orders to move again ; the hospital was pulled down ; 
everything was packed once more and we waited around three weeks 
for transportation (trains) ; the railroad is so congested with troops 
that it is nearly impossible. We had, consequently, lots of time on 
our hands and we made many trips over the surrounding country 
visiting all the big cities and the battlefields; the latter, especially 
around Ypres, can never be described. 

Thanksgiving was rather a doleful occasion; the rations never 
having been very good in Belgium, we had for that dinner a beef stew 
and jam, and for supper canned baked beans. 

The days that followed would certainly have been monotonous 
had it not been that a colonel of the 91st Division quartered with his 
company in a beautiful chateau twelve miles away, discovered us and 
relieved our dull existence by dinners and dances until we were carried 
off to another place. 

The troops by now began pouring back from the front. For days 
the roads from one little village to another were just unbroken 
streams. It was wonderful to see the German army going along in 
all its glory in 1914, but it is a thousand times more glorious to see 
that steady blue line of old Poilus wending its way back to France in 
all its grandeur. Across country came the horsemen by the hundreds, 
single file, silhouetted against the sky like a phantom army ; then there 
were machine gun companies, cannon, armored automobiles and 
always and ever groups of refugees trudging back home with all their 
worldly possessions in a wheel-barrow or a donkey cart. I do not 
know where they came from, — they seemed to just spring up out of 
the earth. 

The Belgian idea of grouping is sometimes very fantastic and 
lends a comical aspect to the scene : a baby and often a goat would be 
perilously posed on a straw mattress on the top of a pile of furniture 
or a horse and cow would be hitched up together or a donkey, a cow, 
and a woman. 
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Well, the days of December dragged along and it began to look 
as though Christmas would still find us there. The boys of the 37th 
and 91st Divisions had left for Dunkirque, en route for France, and 
the outlook for us was not the most cheerful, but in the Army one gets 
used to anything in time. One day, however, to our surprise and 
delight, a train of 30 cars backed up at our gate at the end of the 
Pare; we packed on our goods, and in twenty-four hours had faded 
away from the Belgian landscape. 

After two days and two nights of travel, sitting up, we arrived 
at Le Mans. We had passed several trains of German prisoners on 
the way from whom I obtained some souvenirs and took some good 
pictures. A funny incident occurred on this trip. Some soldiers en- 
camped along the route had seen our train crawling slowly past their 
station, and struck by its odd appearance, loaded with all the appurte- 
nances of a moving circus, called the attention of the whole com- 
munity. Then when two old-fashioned passenger coaches swung along 
with women (the famous Mobile 9) in them, they were aghast, as a 
vision of an American woman had not met their eyes for many moons. 
It did not take long to find out the "history" of the train and that its 
objective point was only a few miles further on and so, as long as we 
were in that vicinity, dance after dance, dinner after dinner, succeeded 
each other in charming chateaus, in quaint little towns wherever the 
men were billeted. Unlike Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's 
were delightful events, the soldier boys taking no end of time and 
trouble to arrange for the festal occasions, — and that is the way the 
A. E. F. enjoyed itself off duty. 

At Le Mans, which is the embarkation area for U. S. troops and 
around which are five or six Divisions, we worked in a large old mon- 
astery with stone floors and vaulted ceilings, — a draughty affair. I 
was assigned the pneumonia ward where all the windows and doors 
have to be open and I can assure you it was cold. All of the hospitals 
in this secteur are full of the mumps, scarlet fever, measles, meningitis 
and especially the streptococcus pneumonia patients, for whom there 
is no hope and who die like flies. We had good food there and lived 
in comfortable quarters down the road. After five weeks of that, 
seven of us were sent to a camp, 12 kilos, away in the country, a city 
of tents and barracks, which house about 30,000 troops. Our stay of 
ten days was immensely enjoyed. General Pershing came one day to 
review the 27th Division. I managed to get five very good pictures 
of him. We went back to Le Mans for a week and were finally sent 
to Laval to join the rest of our unit and where we are at the 
present writing. The tents were in the public square, but the hospital 
has moved into a large building like the monastery, cold and draughty. 
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The nurses are living in an almost unfurnished house with a bed, one 
big dining table and a chair apiece, that's all, but right next door is 
a wonderful old 11th Century Castle built right up on solid rock over- 
hanging the river. It is "Blue Beard's Castle," said to be the one 
about which the fable was written. 



CONDITIONS WHICH INFLUENCE THE HEALTH OF 

STUDENT NURSES 1 

By Elizabeth F. Miller, E.N. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

In an investigation of the health of student nurses we have had 
to limit the field of observation, in a major extent, to our own schools. 
This is because of the fact that other schools are reluctant to state 
authentically the number of sick days and the many minor illnesses 
and conditions, which directly influence the health of the student. 
So far as we can ascertain, there are no available statistics by which 
the health impairment during training or the subsequent cessation of 
activities due to ill health, following graduation, can be measured. 

In discussing a subject so vital as the conditions influencing the 
health of student nurses, conditions against which hospital superin- 
tendents have warred so long, we only wish that every member of a 
board of managers, every legislator, or everyone responsible for the 
existence of training schools, might be an audience with the hope that 
they might be stimulated to some action on the important problems, 
such as long hours, housing, diet, environment, recreational facilities 
and nerve strain owing to lack of proper organization. 

When considering health I take as a criterion, Josephine Gold- 
mark's "Fatigue and Efficiency," and my deductions are largely a 
consequence of the careful study of her book. 

While Josephine Goldmark is interested solely in the industrial 
workers and their health improvement, there are many situations in 
a worker's life that are analagous to those in our training schools, 
that we can well afford to apply many of her principles to these 
schools, and have the student nurse receive the benefit of her scientific 
study of fatigue as it affects efficiency and her great humanitarian 
spirit toward the worker. She possesses, not only a knowledge of 
physiological laws and of conditions of workers that is unparalleled, 
but she is a woman of strong convictions and has the courage to ex- 
press them. 

1 Read before the Philadelphia League of Nursing Education. 



